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increase in cotton planting in the South and the development of internal 
trade in the period 1 800-1 860 is not sufficiently emphasized. 

The present volume was designed to provide large college classes with 
collateral reading in a course on the economic history of the United 
States and also to assist teachers of United States history in general to 
present " some phases of our development which do not always find a 
place in political histories". Both needs would have been better satis- 
fied if the editors had supplied a carefully reasoned introductory essay 
at the beginning of each chapter. Brief explanatory paragraphs are 
indeed prefixed to the individual selections, summarizing their contents 
and generally showing the relation of the particular document to the 
entire chapter. But such comments are too disjointed to furnish a unified 
interpretation of the multitude of significant facts presented in this 
book. 

Percy Wells Bidwell. 

History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States. 
By Emory R. Johnson, T. W. Van Metre, G. G. Huebner, 
and D. S. Hanchett. In two volumes. [Contributions to 
American Economic History from the Department of Economics 
and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington.] 
(Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1915. 
Pp. xv, 363 ; ix, 398.) 

These two volumes cover but one division out of twelve in the gen- 
eral plan of the Contributions to American Economic History, by the 
Department of Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Their date of publication (1915) shows a lapse of thirteen 
years since the work was first outlined in 1902. One naturally expects 
them, therefore, in such hands to contain the fruitage of patient re- 
search in one of the most prolific fields of national interest. They have 
high merit as records of the progress of this country's economic life. 
The joint effort of the collaborators with Professor Johnson will, as 
intimated in Professor Farnam's introduction, be highly appreciated by 
all who have long wanted a better insight into the evolution of American 
commerce. At a time in our history when we are taking new soundings 
for our commercial future, these volumes are especially timely. 

Volume I., in three parts, treats of American Commerce to 1789 
(part I.), Internal Commerce (part II.), and the Coastwise Trade (part 
III.). The nine chapters of part I. lay emphasis primarily on questions 
of policy, but also give lucid exposition of the geographic conditions 
which have helped to determine the lines and areas of trade. These 
are traced through the colonial, the revolutionary, and the federation 
periods from the standpoint of foreign commerce including American 
fisheries and a concluding sketch of the structure of American commerce 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (pp. 175-189). 
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Internal Commerce, part II., in seven chapters, by Dr. T. W. Van 
Metre, describes our internal trade development in its several phases, 
down to 1910, and gives some account of the financial panic periods. 
Comparatively little attention is paid to the railway aspect of internal 
commerce, presumably because transportation is to be treated separately 
from domestic and foreign commerce in the general plan. Costs per 
ten-mile by turnpike, canal, or otherwise, are shown at intervals. Omis- 
sion of the railroads as a feature of trade organization is somewhat 
compensated for by the four excellent railroad maps. An excellent 
physical map forms the frontispiece. One misses, for instance, basic 
maps of an economic character, with regard to the leading products 
which form the sources and supplies of commodities constituting com- 
merce itself. Brevity of treatment is seen in the fact that internal trade 
from 1789 to 1910 occupies only 133 pages. 

The Coastwise Trade in part III. traces most interestingly the part 
which the large seaboard cities have had in the country's commercial 
expansion. In this plan the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific coasts 
are made the units, omitting lake trade, which might also be regarded 
as essentially coastwise in its geographical character (pp. 327-363). 

Volume II. deals first with Foreign Trade since 1789, which is dis- 
posed of in nine chapters, comprising 156 pages. For so long a period 
the space allowed is rather inadequate. Yet the salient features are 
well covered and brevity detracts nothing from the excellence of treat- 
ment by Professor G. G. Huebner. But one wonders why eighty-one 
pages were given to the subject of fisheries, occupying half as much 
space as the whole theme of foreign trade for 126 years. Dr. T. W. 
Van Metre's discussion of fisheries in these chapters is valuable also as 
a contribution to international relations. The concluding portion, part 
III., dealing with Government Aid and Commercial Policy, by Dr. D. S. 
Hanchett (chapters XXVII.-XLI.) treats of federal regulation, the 
consular service, shipping and shipbuilding, rivers and harbors policy, 
and the tariff, concluding with a valuable bibliography of general ref- 
erences. The index, comprising twelve double-column pages, shows that 
few, if any, matters of primary interest have not received attention. 
On the whole the American public is to be congratulated on this contri- 
bution. Its positive value to students of the subject will consist in laying 
the ground-work for specific studies. It will insure balance to special- 
ization far more fully than has hitherto been possible in the prosecution 
of research on commercial lines. To the business interests it should 
supply the long-needed perspective, and it is hoped that no one will make 
more diligent use of these volumes than the members of Congress. 
American politics, as well as economics, will be all the saner and the 
more concrete for the work which Professor Johnson and his co-work- 
ers have done. 

The volumes are sure to serve as an inspiration to further effort along 
many lines. The publishers have done a highly creditable piece of book- 
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making and the public interest is whetted with expectation for the other 
divisions of these contributions in the hope that they may be no less 
successful. Apart from what might be the wiser division of the space 
allotted to subjects, the plan and methods of treatment of the History 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States should be 
helpful in making the volumes that are to follow. 

John Franklin Crowell. 

History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860. By 
Victor S. Clark. [Contributions to American Economic His- 
tory from the Department of Economics and Sociology of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington.] (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 1916. Pp. xii, 675.) 

The volume under review may safely be proclaimed one of the 
most important and valuable contributions to the economic history of 
the United States which has appeared in recent years. It also affords 
a most promising augury of what the resources of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, combined with scholarship, may hope to accomplish in this large 
field of research. 

The value of the work is in no small degree to be attributed to the 
broad interpretation and the method of treatment adopted by the 
author. To quote his words, he has sought not solely to present 

a picture of the past, but to interpret selected historical data as illustrat- 
ing phases of economic progress. To this end the topical method has 
been here adopted. No attempt has been made to record the minutiae of 
manufacturing annals, to fix the exact dates when unimportant factories 
were established, to describe technical processes and patents, or to 
enter into other details likely to confuse the purport of essential facts 
in their relation to general economic movements. The purpose has been 
to cull what is really significant from the mass of materials at hand, 
and so to arrange it as to show most clearly the forces that have shaped 
the development of American manufactures (p. 1). 

In carrying out this purpose the author has not been content to rely 
chiefly on secondary sources but has gone back and made use of a vast 
mass of material gathered, not only from contemporary accounts in 
printed form, but also from a considerable number of sources now 
available only in manuscript. On this broad basis he has admirably 
carried out his announced purpose. The conclusions drawn are care- 
ful and well balanced, the interpretation is keen and illuminating, and 
the method scholarly throughout. As a result we now have available 
for the first time a thorough, comprehensive, and really interpretative 
history of our manufacturing industries down to i860. 

In treating the subject the history of manufactures has been divided 
into two main periods, the colonial period and that following the 
attainment of political independence, each period being covered sepa- 



